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The University of Massachusetts Lowell College of 
Education began as the State Normal School, Lowell, 
established by an Act of Legislature and approved on 
June 6,1894. It was the tentn (including State Normal 
Art School, Boston) and last State Normal School in 
Massachusetts. 

The term "normal" is derived from the French. 
Napoleon called France's schools for the preparation 
of secondary school teachers L'Ecole Normale 
Superieure. Charles Brookes, an American education 
visionary who had visited Europe to study teacher 
preparatory programs, heard the term applied to 
Prussia's teacher preparatory schools. Brooks is 
credited with having introduced the term to America. 
The name implies a "model" to be copied and an 
"ideal" towand which to aim. 

In Lowell, the school was built at the comer of 
Broadway and Wilder Street, a site selected by the 
State Board of Education and purchased by the City. 
The school opened to pupils on October 4,1897, while 
the building was still in the hands of the contractors. 
Classes met in four rooms on the Wilder Street side of 
the unfinished structure. Dedication Exercises took 
place on June 15,1898, slightly over eight months 
after the opening. Combined with the dedication was 
the graduation of teachers from the kindergarten 
class that had been received from the city training 
school into the Normal School at its opening. Diplomas 
were presented by Mrs. Kate Gannet Wells of the 
State Board of Education. 


"Each student had passed hours of 
challenging entrance examinations, written 
and oral, in English literature, Latin, French 
or German, History, Science, Drawing, and 
Music....The two-year teacher preparation 
course required a liberal education 
obtained in "the people's college:' the 
nineteenth-century nigh school. After 
passing those exams, tuition was free to 
residents of Massachusetts, and thirty 
dollars for others." 


To Enrich and To Serve 


Frank F. Cobum, a strong advocate for the location of 
the school in Lowell and the then current principal of 
Lowell High School, was appointed by the State Board 
of Education to be the school's first principal. He 




State Normal School, Lowell, c. 1899 


remained in that post until 1908. During that time 
academic foundations were laid, public relations 
established, and a genuine affection for and loyalty to 
the school and its mission were engendered in 
students, faculty, and the community. 

As expressed by the State, the sole purpose of the 
school was the preparation of elementary school 
teachers for public schools in Massachusetts. The 
standard course of study was two years in length, but 
in so far as the facilities would permit, an elective third 
or fourth year was available. So too were special 
courses for experienced teachers and college 
graduates. There was a special program for students 
who elected the kindergarten course. In 1910, a 
three-year course in music was initiated. 

Conforming to State requirements, Lowell 
established a training school where the aspiring 
teachers might observe and practice their recently 
acquired teaching skills. The Bartlett School, one of 
Lowell's newest and finest, made twenty-seven rooms 
available. The principal of the school, Cyrus A. 
Durgin, later became the Normal School's second 
principal (1909-1915). Before 1910, additional training 
schools began operation in Lawrence and at a rural 
school in North Tewksbury. 

While the Normal School bore that name, two other 
principals presided: John T. Mahoney (1916-1922) and 
Clarence M. Weed (1923-1931). In 1932, the school's 
name was changed to State Teachers College at 
Lowell. Unofficially, the school was referred to as 
Lowell Teachers College. School publications from the 
period bear that title, and memorabilia from that time is 
initialed LTC. A beautiful stained-glass window in the 
entrance hall of today's Cobum Hall displays "L.T.C." 






After the name change, Clarence M. Weed continued 
as the top administrator under the title of president. 

During the Weed administration a three-year 
course in elementary education became standard. 
Later, this was extended to four years. In 1932, the 
baccalaureate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education was conferred on 18 graduates. 


"Even in the era of the 'flapper/ rigorous 
standards of dress were still observed: 
skirts at mid-calf and not an inch shorter, 
any make-up was intolerable. No gentle¬ 
man callers were welcome. Classes began 
at nine o'clock with the assembly, students 
seated at their desks which held their 
books and belongings....There was a 
smoking room for male faculty only; a few 
women teachers puffed secretly in their 
private offices." 


To Enrich and To Serve 


Dr. James Dugan, the fifth president (1935-1950), 
faced the possible closing of the institution, but rallied 
strong local support to help keep it open. A delegation 
of prominent individuals representing Lowell's 
powerful pressure groups traveled to Boston and 
convincedState officials of the importance of the 
college. The result was that the school not only 
survived but continued to grow and expand. 

In 1950, Dr. Daniel H. Odeary assumed the 
presidency and initiated an ambitious building 
program. The physical plant increased from a single 
building to a multi-builaing complex close to the old 
Normal School, forming an area now called the South 
Campus of UMass Lowell. The dedication of buildings 
named for six presidents was held on June 9,1974. 


"O'Leary, however, had his own plans for 
the transformation of the teachers' college 
into a liberal arts institution with an 
education program. He came with a vision 
and spent his presidency fulfilling that 
vision." 


To Enrich and To Serve 







Dr. O'Leary strove for and attained full accreditation 
for the college, making a tremendous academic 
advance. In 1959, the school was empowered to 
offer curriculum in Secondary Education. (By 1964, 
programs in specialized disciplines leading to 
degrees in that field were in place.) State Teachers 
College was renamed Massachusetts State College 
in 1960. The next year a Liberal Arts degree 
program was offered for the first time. Beginning in 
1967, the school was authorized to confer two more 
degrees: Master of Education and Master of Music 
Education. 

Lowell State College and Lowell Technological 
Institute merged in 1975 to become the University 
of Lowell, a multi-purpose institution. The roots of 
the former Lowell Tech stretch back to the 
founding of a school for textile studies in 1895. The 
College of Education was relocated to a new campus, 
the West Campus, after the University acquired a 
tract of land in North Chelmsford. The property 
was the site of the old Middlesex County Training 
School. The aged buildings, stately trees, and 
spacious lawns offer a restful, dignified setting, 
refitting the oldest Lowell foundation of the 
University. 

In 1991, the University was reorganized as one of 
the five components of the University of 
Massachusetts. The College of Education remains 
one of the six colleges within the University of 
Massachusetts Lowell. Presently, the College is a 

G raduate school. All entering students must hold a 
accalaureate degree. Incoming students enter an 
Initial Certification Program to qualify them to teach in 
public schools in Massachusetts. A modest 
demonstration school is in operation in temporary 
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Class Day, May, 1958 


buildings on campus. However, Richardson Hail, a 
large and impressive building that needs repair, is 
scheduled to become the permanent demonstration 
school 

In 1994, the College of Education conferred seven 
Certificates of Advanced Graduate Studies; 114 
Master's degrees; and 21 Doctoral degrees in three 
areas: Language Arts and Literacy, Leadership in 
Schooling, ana Mathematics and Science. Since the 
1890s, some 10,000 men and women have 
graduated from the College of Education. 


***** 


ABOUT THE EXHIBIT 

"Perspectives and Visions: 100 Years of Lowell’s 
College of Education" celebrates one of the 
community’s distinguished centers of learning. 
Through documents, photographs, artifacts, and 
text, viewers will learn about the founding and 
evolution of the State Normal School of Lowell, 
whose educational mission is carried on by today’s 
UMass Lowell College of Education. The corridor 
panels act as a time-fine, highlighting key moments 
m the past 100 years. Display cases feature subjects 
and periods of special interest. The main exhibit 
area inside the Immigrants Exhibit offers a 
retrospective look at both the academic life and 
student life of the college. 

This exhibit is one of many activities and events in 
1994 and 1995 organized to celebrate the Centennial 
of the University of Massachusetts Lowell. For a 
schedule of events, contact Christine A. McKenna, 
Coordinator of Public Information at the University. 


UMass Lowell Alumni Records Office 
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THE PATRICK J. MOGAN CULTURAL CENTER 
The mission of the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural Center is 
to "tell the human story found in the history of the 
United States as an industrial nation, especially by 
concentrating on the lives of the working people of 
Lowell, Massachusetts." The Center, which opened in 1989, 
is named in honor of Lowell's former Superintendent of 
Schools who developed the concept of an urban park 
focused on Lowell's unique heritage. 

This former Boott Mills boardinghouse, built around 1837, 
was rehabilitated by the Lowell Historic Preservation 
Commission, an agency of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. It is an appropriate setting for the Lowell National 
Historical Park's interpretive exhibits on the theme of the 
Working People: Mill Girls, Immigrants, and Labor. A wide 
variety of cultural programs is offered here throughout the 
year. The Center also houses the University of 
Massachusetts at Lowell Center for Lowell History, and the 
University's Downtown Center for Continuing Education. 

LOWELL HISTORIC PRESERVATION COMMISSION 
The Lowell Historic Preservation Commission was 
authorized in 1978 “to tell the human story of the Industrial 
Revolution in a 19th century setting by encouraging 
cultural expression in Lowell." Its historic preservation 
program works to preserve historic buildings and create a 
recreational trail along Lowell s canals. Its cultural programs 
interpret the Commission s themes through public art, 
performing arts, cultural grants, exhibits, conferences, 
publications, folklife, oral history, ethnic heritage and labor 
projects. For further information, call (508) 458-7653. 

LOWELL OFFICE OF CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
The Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs co-sponsors temporary 
exhibits at the Mogan Cultural Center through its 
Cooperative Agreement with the Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission. 

The mission of the Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs 
(LOCA) is to identify the ways and means to expand cultural 
opportunities and choices. LOCA manages the Lowell 
Museum Cultural Fund which provides a financial resource 
for those who create, present, and preserve the culture of 
the city through exhibits at the Mogan Cultural Center. 

For information or to receive The Local a bi-monthly 
calendar of Lowell events, call (508) 459-9899. 

TEMPORARY EXHIBITS 

Any organization, group, or individual interested 
in developing an exhibit at the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural 
Center on its themes, should contact the Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission at 222 Merrimack Street, Suite 310, 
Lowell, MA 01852, (508) 458-7653. A staff member will send 
you an application and if approved, your proposal will then 
be recommended to the Mogan Community Advisory Board. 
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